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_ FRANCE SEEKS NATIONAL UNION 


S IN 1926 France has again turned to a gov- 

ernment of national union to tide it over a 
serious crisis. This time not Raymond Poincaré, 
but the 70-year old Gaston Doumergue, President 
of the Republic from 1924 to 1931, has been 
drafted to extricate the nation from its difficul- 
ties. Compared with Doumergue today, Poincaré 
in 1926 faced a relatively simple task, uncompli- 
cated by world-wide depression or grave issues of 
foreign policy. 

There is little in M. Doumergue’s record to 
justify the appellation of strong man given him 
by the press, but he is the only political leader not 
associated in the popular mind with discredited 
parliamentary politics. For his cabinet, formed 
on February 9, he has enlisted practically all the 
outstanding personalities in French political life. 
Including the reactionary Louis Marin on the ex- 
treme Right and Adrien Marquet, a leader of the 
Neo-Socialists, on the extreme Left, the new gov- 
ernment represents all political groups but the 
Communists and orthodox Socialists. Politicians 
of such diverse views as former premiers André 
Tardieu, Edouard Herriot and Pierre Laval have 
found places in it. Louis Germain-Martin has 
been given the difficult post of Finance Minister, 
while the nationalist Louis Barthou, formerly 
French representative on the Reparation Com- 
mission, has come out of retirement to direct for- 
eign affairs. The new Prime Minister took the 
unusual step of going outside of parliament in se- 
lecting Marshal Pétain and General Denain to 
head the ministries entrusted with national de- 
fense. 

The formation of this government of all the 
talents marks the capitulation of the Chamber of 
Deputies before the wave of anti-parliamentar- 
ism which has swept over France. Incited by 
the Stavisky scandal with its revelations of cor- 
ruption and criminal neglect in high places, riot- 
ing mobs brought down the Chautemps cabinet 


on January 27. A new cabinet, presided over by 
[douard Daladier, met a similar fate on Febru- 
ary 7, even though the Chamber accorded it three 
successive votes of confidence. In an effort to 
broaden the base of his cabinet, M. Daladier en- 
listed Colonel Fabry and Francois Piétri from 
the Centre. Colonel Fabry, however, was repu- 
diated by his own group, and on February 3 both 
ministers resigned in protest against the dramatic 
removal of Jean Chiappe from the post of police 
prefect of Paris. By this coup Daladier secured 
the adhesion of the Socialists, but at the same 
time completely alienated the Right to whom M. 
Chiappe, despite _his .alleged association with 
Stavigky, had erifBared' himself through his vigor- 
ous ie hog particularly in curbing radical demon- 
strations. On the night of February 6 demonstra- 
tions against the government culminated in some 
of the severest rioting in the history of the Third 
Republic. The next day Paris counted more than 
300 injured and about 10 killed. Threatened with 
renewePioting, tle chbinet yielded and submitted 
its resignation. 


How far the demonstrations in Faris were ex- 
pressive of sentiment throughout Frince is dif- 
ficult to tell. Similar disturbances did occur in a 
number of provincial cities, and there has ap- 
parently been a general revulsion against the Left 
parties returned victorious by the elections in May 
1932. However, not only the Left, but all parlia- 
mentary groups have been attacked. Popular re- 
sentment has found expression in several incipi- 
ent, but as yet unorganized, Fascist movements. 
toyalism has gained new adherents, not because 
it espouses the forlorn cause of some pretender 
to the throne, but because it embodies for many 
youthful idealists the principles of authority, dis- 
cipline and devotion to the nation. Many French- 
men have also been impressed with the vitality 
and strength of the German Nazi movement in the 


face of which France, despite its superior arm- 
ament, seems almost powerless. 


The Doumergue government may be no more 
than a repetition of the earlier Poincaré cabinet, 
yet it may also undertake some permanent reform 
of the governmental structure. The prime minis- 
ter himself is known as an advocate of moderate 
constitutional reform. To protest against the 
adoption of any Fascist measures, the Socialist 
Confederation of Labor staged a general strike 
on February 12. 


JOHN C. DE WILDE. 


Civil War in Austria 


The struggle for power in Austria has assumed 
the aspect of civil war between the Fascist Heim- 
wehr forces and the Social Democrats. The Doll- 
fuss government—apparently for foreign political 
reasons—is now siding with the Heimwehr. On 
February 12, after a Heimwehr raid on Socialist 
headquarters in Linz, the Socialists called a gen- 
eral strike in a desperate, last minute attempt 
either to rescue Austria from Fascism or at least 
save themselves from being wiped out without 
resistance, as happened in Germany. The gov- 
ernment immediately declared martial law, banned 
the Socialist party, occupied the Vienna City Hall 
and imprisoned Karl] Seitz, the Socialist mayor of 
Vienna, and other leaders. Fighting subsequently 
broke out between the embattled Socialists and the 
Heimwehr and police; hundreds of lives were lost 
in the provinces and Vienna, where battle raged 
for possession of the apartment houses erected by 
the Socialist municipality, and in the workers’ sec- 
tions of the city. 


The civil war is the result of the growing ag- 
gressiveness of the Heimwehr against the Social- 
ists to prevent Austria from going Fascist. This 
portant leader in the Heimwehr who was in 
charge of the government during Dollfuss’ ab- 
sence in Budapest, raided Socialist centres, occu- 
pied the building of the Arbeiter Zeitung and an- 
nounced the discovery of powerful bombs and ex- 
plosives proving the existence of a Socialist “plot” 
to destroy sections of Vienna. Nevertheless, on 
February 9 the Christian Social party of Dollfuss, 
apparently not unduly impressed with the re- 
ported plot, moved to join forces with the Social- 
ists to prevent Austria from going fascist. This 
gesture was vain, however, and on February 11 
Chancellor Dollfuss himself declared that political 
parties would be dissolved, openly refusing at the 
same time to have anything to do with the Social- 
ist leaders. Furthermore, the Chancellor indi- 
cated that all Austrian provincial governments 
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and diets would be abolished and government 
commissioners installed. 


Thus Dollfuss has capitulated to the Heim- 
wehr, hoping thereby to win Italy’s support 
at Geneva when the Austrian appeal to the League 
is discussed. It is apparent that Italian aid for 
Austria was at least partially dependent on Doll- 
fuss’ acceptance of the Heimwehr demands, for 
Prince Starhemberg, its leader, is reported to be 
in close contact with Mussolini. Furthermore, the 
Radical Socialist government in France which 
had restrained Dollfuss from taking action 
against the Austrian Socialists, has been replaced 
by a government of national union which is little 
concerned with the fate of Social Democracy in 
Austria. As a result, Dollfuss apparently feels 
that dissolution of the party would strengthen 
his position in Geneva, besides giving him the 
support of the armed Heimwehr at home. 
His success, however, seems doubtful, for the So- 
cialist rank and file, incensed at the Heimwehr 
action, may now go over to the Nazis and Hitler 
may yet be the final victor in Austria. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


The Balkan Pact 


On February 9 the long-heralded Balkan pact, 
which had been the object of complicated negotia- 
tions, was signed at Athens by Greece, Turkey, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. In this pact, concluded 
for ten years, the signatories guarantee each 
other’s territorial integrity and security against 
external aggression, undertake to submit all intra- 
Balkan conflicts to arbitration, and promise to 
conclude no treaties without each other’s consent. 
Bulgaria, which had been strongly urged by its 
World War enemies, Rumania and Yugoslavia, to 
sign this pact, refused on the ground that it per- 
petuates the territorial status quo in the Balkans. 
It is reported, however, that negotiations will con- 
tinue for the conclusion of an agreement between 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, and that Albania will 
soon adhere to the Balkan pact. 


The formation of a strong Balkan bloc pledged 
to the maintenance of peace may serve to stabilize 
the political situation in Southeastern Europe. 
While the Balkan pact opposes treaty revision 
in the immediate future, and may thus be in- 
terpreted as a move against Germany, it also 
represents the desire of the Balkan states to 
terminate their post-war dependence on the great 
powers and steer their own course in foreign 
affairs. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN. 
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